The House of Commons
alterably resolved in the first to have money enough for
a handsome and delicate life, and will, in pursuit of that
money, batter in the doors of their fellow-men, sell them
up, sweat them in fetid dens, shoot, stab, hang, imprison,
sink, burn and destroy them in the name of law and
order/1
The language is forcible; it is not more forcible than
the facts. All the habits of the House of Commons are
built on the theory that, in the last analysis, the differences
between parties are so small that men can reason about
them, and compromise about them, instead of fighting
about them. Political power has, since 1689, been for
all effective purposes in the hands of a single class, the
owners of the instruments of production. The whole
purpose of the kw has been directed to enforcing the
consequences of that ownership. Every category of law
is permeated by notions which derive from that end and
no other end. One can see that purpose at work in the
Combination Act of 1799 in one century, and in the
Trade Union Law Amendment Act of 1927 in another.
It explains the condemnation of Loveless and his col-
leagues in 1835, an<^ &e condemnation of Michael
Kane and his fellows in 1937. Because the one case is
a hundred years away, the governing class can share our
resentment at the harshness of Lord Melbourne and his
colleagues; it no more shared it then than the governing
class of to-day shares the resentment of the trade unions
at the imprisonment of Michael Kane. The governing
class reads the principles of constitutional morality in
the circumstances of the situation it occupies; if it finds
them a threat to its safety, it is prepared without repining
to throw them overboard.
The truth surely is that it is one thing to respect the
normal functioning of the parliamentary system when